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RETURN 


by  THOMAS  SHEEHAN 


".  -m 


WE  called  him  Indian.  Not  because  of  his 
dark  complexion,  (some  of  us  would 
have  called  him  Boy  for  that)  not  be¬ 
cause  of  his  affinity  for  Indian  lore  and  the  his¬ 
tories  of  Sitting  Bull  and  Crazy  Horse  and 
Paints  Brown  and  Tecumseh  and  all  the  others, 
(that  came  later)  but  he  liked  liquor  and  he 
called  it  firewater  and  we  called  him  Indian. 


He  was  born  into  a  large  family  in  a  little 
town  north  of  Boston  and  spent  his  life  there 
except  for  his  service  time  in  the  army.  The 
four  years  away  from  home  were,  possibly,  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  He  had  sweated  it 
through  the  North  African  and  Italian  cam¬ 
paigns,  not  without  gaining  his  own  body¬ 
carrying  mementos  of  a  foot  soldier  in  the 
greatest  of  all  wars.  He  had  been  counted  out 
as  if  the  Great  Referee  had  stood  over  him 
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personally  flagging  His  arm  to  the 
finishing  count;  yet  the  bell  had 
saved  him  for  another  round.  At 
first  he  was  not  supposed  to  live 
for  another  night,  and  then  it  was 
another  day,  and,  then  it  was  a 
numberless  count,  but  the  end  was 
inevitable;  it  was  in  the  book;  the 
line  had  been  drawn  through  his 
name.  But  he  held  stubbornly  to 
life. 

He  was  sent  home  on  a  mercy 
ship  and  it  was  a  merciful  voyage, 
for  he  gained  in  health.  He  car¬ 
ried  on  with  the  heart  of  a  foot 
soldier,  always  in  the  thick  of  the 
dirtiest  battle,  yet  never  having 
that  omnipotent  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on  around  him, 
of  what  history  was  being  made, 
of  what  smallest  act  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  result. 

And  through  the  eight  years 
following  his  release  from  the  hos¬ 
pital  it  seemed  that  his  life  had 
been  sustained  on  liquor.  Day  or 
night,  at  any  ungainly  hour  when 
arms  of  sleepers  paralleled  their 
bodies  or  crossed  others  in  noc¬ 
turnal  security,  his  were  lifting  a 
drink  to  his  lips.  He  could  stay 
with  the  healthiest  or  the  strong¬ 
est  and  often  drink  them  into 
their  own  impolite,  carousing  ob¬ 
livion  satiated  with  lusty  dancing 
partners  and  liquor  and  hot  jazz 
and  more  liquor.  He  lived  on 
and  for  his  firewater.  Someone 
said  that  if  he  opened  his  eyes  too 
early  in  the  morning,  he  would 
bleed  to  death. 

In  all  his  wanderings  of  four 


years  in  the  thickest  of  danger  and 
death  he  lost  what  innumerable 
others  had  gained.  God  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  him.  God  was  some  un¬ 
known  quality  or  quantity  that 
he  had  not  sought  in  his  death 
struggle,  some  thing  (he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  say  a  being) 
that  pervaded  the  minds  of  others 
to  a  point  of  bare  abstraction. 
God  finally  came  to  be  a  shift  in 
the  wind  or  a  rushing  tide  or  high¬ 
blown  clouds,  but  not  a  bolt  of 
lightning,  not  a  thing  to  fear. 

And  when  the  great  hurricane 
came  and  found  him  alone  in  the 
streets,  with  debris  flying  almost 
winglike  past  him  and  pinning 
him  to  unprotected  walls,  and 
when  rain  was  running  parallel  to 
the  street,  he  did  not  rediscover 
religion  in  his  first  terror  but  felt 
a  new  sensation.  He  was  alone 
and  afraid. 

The  hood  of  a  car  came  clatter¬ 
ing  down  the  street  like  some  la¬ 
boring  aircraft  before  the  take¬ 
off.  The  sound  resounded  in  a 
roar  deafening  to  the  ears  as  the 
hood  skipped  off  one  wall  and  hit 
another.  Huge  plate  glass  win¬ 
dows  buckled  in  frightening 
crashes  as  the  pressure  found 
weaker  opponents,  and  great  sliv¬ 
ers  and  sheets  of  glass,  torn  by 
the  impact  from  their  glistening 
moorings,  were  driven  with  end¬ 
less  but  pointed  fury  in  every 
direction. 

He  crowded  a  small  doorway 
insufficient  in  depth  to  make  him 
an  unseen  target  to  the  storm. 
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He  looked  hopelessly  about,  scan¬ 
ning  the  street  length  to  see  only 
doors  pancaked  against  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  district.  A  huge  piece 
of  glass  was  slammed  against  the 
stone  step  he  was  on.  It  reacted 
on  him  like  a  gunshot  on  a  nerv¬ 
ous  herd  of  cattle.  It  stampeded 
him  into  terror,  into  a  race  from 
the  doorway  that  might  have  no 
destination  but  death.  He  hob¬ 
bled  and  swayed,  and  was  some¬ 
times  propelled  forward  in  a 
frenzy  of  the  storm,  and  was 
sometimes  hung  in  his  steps  by  an 
unseen  wall.  Debris  floated, 
swayed  and  shot  past  him  and 
served  only  to  increase  his  fear 
and  bring  sustenance  and  energy 
to  his  legs.  He  was  slammed  • 
against  a  building  and  did  not  feel 
the  pain  that  immediately  pene¬ 
trated  his  elbow  and  shoulder.  His 
arm  dangled  limply,  lifelessly  at 
his  side. 

He  was  pushed  into  a  telephone 
pole  with  an  almighty  fury  and 
the  salt  and  blood  and  rain  ran  a 
river  over  one  eye,  down  the  ra¬ 
vine  beside  his  nose  and  into  his 
tasteless  mouth,  now  only  twisted 
in  agony,  twittering  in  inaudible 
terror.  One  arm  wrapped  itself 
about  the  pole  seeking  to  hold  on; 
the  other,  quite  useless,  was  a  serv¬ 
ant  to  the  wind.  Another  win¬ 
dow  buckled  and  the  terrible 
cracking  noise  droye  him  on.  He 
did  not  know  how  far  he  ran  and 
he  thought  he  only  heard  a  voice 
in  his  imagination  call  him  ''fool.” 
He  tripped  over  a  curbing  and 
was  thrown  into  the  street.  Glass 


skinned  his  palms  and  penetrated 
his  arms.  He  pushed  himself  up 
with  one  arm  and  staggered  on. 
The  sounds  came  to  him  as  he 
crossed  the  next  curb.  He  heard 
roaring  engines  and  whistles  and 
every  kind  of  terrifying  noise  that 
winds  can  have.  An  enormous 
shadow  loomed  before  him;  prob¬ 
ably  a  church.  But  he  did  not 
hear  any  bells.  He  said  that  much 
to  himself,  that  he  did  not  hear 
any  bells.  He  heard  the  swish  of 
high  arcing  shells  and  the  detona¬ 
tion  of  close  ones;  he  heard  the 
rumbling  of  cannon  and  the  vi¬ 
bration  of  great  drums,  but  he 
did  not  hear  any  bells. 

His  sight  was  now  impaired  and 
he  recognized  nothing  about  him. 
He  knew  his  strength  was  gone, 
that  he  could  last  no  longer.  His 
tongue  pushed  against  his  teeth 
and  found  its  way  to  tightly  com¬ 
pressed  lips.  He  wanted  a  drink. 
How  he  needed  a  shot  .  .  .  just 
one  .  .  .  just  one  .  .  .  just  one  .  .  . 

The  need  of  liquor  brought  him 
to  his  knees  and  then  he  fell  face 
down.  The  cold  of  granite  stone 
was  on  his  skin,  the  edge  of  gran¬ 
ite  steps  almost  knifed  into  his 
body.  They  were  broad  littered 
steps  of  cold  hard  granite  and  he 
started  to  count  as  he  crawled. 
"One,  two,  three  .  .  .  thirteen, 
fourteen.”  He  hit  a  level  stretch 
and  crawled  over  glass,  board, 
cardboard,  pushed  aside  some 
bricks  with  powdered  cement 
falling  from  them,  passed  over  a 
newspaper  as  his  fingers  clawed. 
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tearing  at  the  paper  in  order  to 
get  a  clean  place  to  pull  himself 
forward  on. 

His  outstretched  hand  found  a 
solid  wooden  door  at  the  head  of 
the  landing  and  his  fingers  found 
the  seam  and  groped  upwards  for 
the  knob.  He  realized  then  that 
it  would  take  a  superhuman  effort 
to  open  that  door  in  the  face  of 
the  wind.  He  brought  himself 
erect  and,  stumbling,  swung  all 
his  weight  against  the  door.  It 
was  a  shock  when  the  door  eased 
open.  He  fell  inside  to  the  floor 
as  the  door  slammed  behind  him. 

A  RED  glowing  candle  peeked 
at  him  from  the  distance, 
but  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was.  A  glow,  soft  as  evening 
sunlight,  was  diffused  through  the 
interior  of  what  he  knew  then  was 
a  church.  Darkness  seemed  to  be 
everywhere,  in  each  corner  snuff¬ 
ing  out  light,  high  overhead  like  a 
cloud,  lying  low  like  morning 
mist,  thick  and  heavy  and  soupy, 
yet  it  was  soft  and  warm  and 
there  was  a  glow  that  did  not 
come  to  the  first  glance.  His  mind 
cleared,  his  eyes  saw,  he  smelled  a 
sweet  odor,  heavy  in  age,  musty, 
almost  liquid,  that  seemed  to  ab¬ 
sorb  him. 

He  crawled  slowly  to  a  bench 
and  seated  himself.  A  shivering 
sensation  went  through  every 
limb  like  chilblains  to  one  just  out 
of  the  cold,  and  he  fell  to  his 
knees.  Without  any  great  scheme 
in  his  mind,  with  no  visible  battle 


of  turning  over  long  held  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  started  to  pray.  He 
prayed  so  hard  and  long  with  a 
fervor  that  he  had  never  felt, 
with  a  devotion  that  he  had  never 
known,  that  he  was  unaware  of 
the  young  girl  who  sat  in  the  pew 
with  him. 

When  he  did  look  up  at  her  he 
knew  that  she  too  had  run  from 
the  storm.  He  looked  sideways  at 
her.  One  curl  of  hair  was  pasted 
against  her  forehead  and  the  rest 
of  her  hair  was  dishevelled  and 
messy.  Her  cameo  face  was  ex¬ 
quisite  in  feature,  but  small  rivu¬ 
lets  of  blood  had  dried  on  her 
skin.  Her  white  blouse  was 
stuck  close  to  her  body  like  that 
too  was  pasted  on.  He  noticed 
her  hands  were  scratched  and 
scraped  as  she  clutched  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  huge  veins  showed 
blue  along  the  backs.  Her  blouse 
was  cut  low  in  front  and  he  saw 
the  dip  of  the  crevice  hugging 
into  her  breasts,  and  the  little  gold 
cross  that  she  wore  on  her  neck. 
She  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled 
and  the  warmth  of  her  enveloped 
him. 

*'You  should  see  a  doctor,’  she 
said. 

''You  too.” 

"You  ought  to  go  home  as  soon 
as  this  is  over.” 

"Home,  yes,”  he  replied. 

He  paused,  listening  to  the 
church  bell,  sounding  above  the 
storm.  • 
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As  the  mighty  Mississippi  rolls 
in  its  timeless  passage  south¬ 
ward,  it  passes,  without  nod¬ 
ding,  some  small  towns  that  in 
their  day  made  the  big  river  the 
fabled  waterway  of  a  glittering 
empire.  Places  like  Greenville, 


City  numbered  some  five  thou¬ 
sand,  including  approximately 
one  thousand  transients  of  the 
faro  dealer  and  baseball  player 
type. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  dur- 


Plantation,  and  Whiskey  Landing. 
Some  towns,  however,  the  old 
river  has  not  forgotten  and  likely 
never  will — for  instance,  Nat¬ 
chez. 

When  Natchez  was  formed  by 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  it  was  di¬ 
vided  by  a  bluff  rising  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  Mississippi. 
By  1904  the  summit  was  crowned 
with  the  most  lavish  residential 
district  in  the  middle  South,  while 
the  base  of  the  precipice  was  given 
over  to  shipping  and  other  activ¬ 
ities,  justifying  its  title  of  'Tower 
City.”  The  residents  of  Lower 


ing  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall, 
the  Lower  City  turned  out  five 
thousand  strong  to  pay  homage 
to  the  local  representatives  of  the 
Tri-State  league.  They  loved  base¬ 
ball,  these  Natchez  people,  and 
would  give  up  anything  short  of 
their  gin  to  see  a  ball  game.  Un¬ 
fortunately  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  game  was  not  shared  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
towns,  who  felt  that  only  base¬ 
ball  as  played  by  championship 
teams  was  worthy  of  patronage. 
It  was  the  intent  of  every  owner 
of  the  Natchez  team  to  lure  these 
thousands  to  the  ballpark  by  win- 
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ning  the  league  pennant,  and  to 
this  end  they  changed  managers, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  leaves, 
every  fall. 

The  Natchez  nine  was  nick¬ 
named  **Showboats.”  And  well 
they  deserved  the  name.  They 
played  to  the  rough  and  tumble, 
gin-swilling  fans  of  Lower  City, 
and  they  played  that  type  of  ball 
that  an  occasional  pennant  could 
parlay  into  a  fabulous  gate  attrac¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately  seasons  and 
managers  came  and  went  without 
championships,  and  the  longed-for 
crowds  stayed  away,  for  until  the 
Showboats  could  produce  a  win¬ 
ner  their  drawing  power  lay  ex¬ 
clusively  in  Lower  City. 

The  Showboat  manager  in  1904 
was  a  dumpy  little  man  with  a 
beet  face  and  the  unlikely  bap¬ 
tismal  name  of  Jericho  Dowdy. 
He  was  understandably  anxious 
to  win  the  league  championship 
since  producing  a  winner  meant 
a  five-year  contract.  The  same 
was  true  of  course  of  every  Show- 
boat  manager  who  preceded  him, 
but  Jericho  differed  in  one  respect. 
He  had  an  excellent  chance  of 
producing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Showboats  were  leading  the 
league  by  five  games  and  it  was 
the  end  of  August.  Dowdy’s 
amazing  success  was  due  in  part 
to  fixing  umpires  but  largely  to 
Gamby  Hawkins. 

The  people  of  Lower  City  loved 
and  respected  three  things:  gin, 
great  gin  drinkers  and  great  ball 
players.  The  latter  two,  and  gen¬ 
erally  large  amounts  of  the  for¬ 


mer,  were  combined  in  Gambit 
W.  Hawkins,  affectionately  called 
*'Gamby”,  the  idol  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  Lower  Nat¬ 
chez.  Tall,  erect  and  handsome, 
endowed  with  grace,  agility,  and 
reddish-gold  handlebar  moustache 
and  sideburns,  Gamby  set  every 
female  heart  throbbing  and  made 
every  male  eye  twinge  with  envy. 
His  feats  with  the  gin  bottle  were 
legendary  and  many  felt  that  the 
colorless  liquid  constituted  his 
Samson’s  locks,  for  no  mere  mor¬ 
tal  could  boast  a  sixty-two  and 
nothing  record.  Gamby  had 
pitched  and  won  every  home  game 
the  Showboats  played  that  year. 
He  modestly  conceded  that  he 
could  have  won  all  the  away 
games  too,  had  he  wanted  to 
travel  with  the  team,  but  as  he 
had  developed  a  great  fondness 
for  a  social  club  called  ''Crazy 
Bill’s”  and  found  places  like 
Shreveport,  Biloxi,  and  Yazoo 
City  too  far  to  commute,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  let  the  other  pitchers  earn 
their  pay  away  from  home. 

Dowdy  managed  to  bribe 
enough  umpires  in  the  away  games 
to  break  even  in  seventy  contests, 
hence  the  Showboats  presented  an 
overall  record  of  ninety-seven 
wins  going  into  the  month  of 
September.  As  this  surpassed  any 
previous  high  by  more  than  fifty 
wins.  Dowdy’s  optimism  ran  high; 
yet,  to  ensure  that  five-year  con¬ 
tract  it  was  necessary  to  win  the 
pennant,  and  the  Yazoo  City 
Muskrats  were  within  striking 
distance,  five  games  behind.  With 
twelve  games  left  and  ten  of  them 
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at  home,  including  two  triple¬ 
headers  and  an  end-of-the-season 
double-header  with  the  Muskrats, 
Jericho  Dowdy  was  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  five  prosperous  years  in 
Natchez.  He  had,  however,  failed 
to  reckon  on  the  arrival  in  Lower 
City  of  the  Sav-A-Soul  gospel 
camp  and  Miss  Harmony  Clarke. 

Lower  City,  Natchez,  was  just 
about  the  most  sinful  city  in  the 
South,  and  though  it  couldn’t 
compare  with  anything  they  had 
in  the  North,  it  was  in  pretty  bad 
shape.  Accordingly,  the  Sav-A- 
Soul  gospel  camp  sent  a  delega- 
t  i  o  n  of  fire  -  and  -  brimstone 
preachers  and  psalm-singing 
maidens  to  the  Babylon  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  an  effort  to  bring 
the  sinners  back  to  the  straight 
and  narrow. 

Unfortunately,  the  fire-and- 
brimstoners  arrived  in  Lower  City 
on  September  second,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  Saturday,  and  at 
night,  which  happened  to  be  set 
aside  for  a  victory  celebration 
commemorating  Gamby  Haw¬ 
kins’  two  no-hitters  of  that 
afternoon,  his  sixty-third  and  six¬ 
ty-fourth  wins  of  the  season.  Cel¬ 
ebrations  in  Lower  City  took  the 
form  of  torchlight-mainstreet- 
drinking-bouts.  As  is  apt  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  such  affairs,  one  or  two 
buildings  caught  fire  on  the  main 
street  and  lent  a  rosy  warmth  to 
the  affair.  It  was  into  this  setting 
that  the  three  horse-drawn  wag¬ 
ons  of  the  Gospel  camp  entered. 

As  the  revelling  mob  of  sinners 
that  he  intended  to  save  stood 


massed  in  the  muddy  main  street 
between  the  flaming  buildings,  the 
head  preacher,  the  Reverend  Sal¬ 
vation  Williams,  launched  his  Sav- 
A-Soul  campaign.  Two  lackeys  in 
white  satin  suits  jumped  down 
from  the  lead  wagon  and  blasted 
away  on  two  unmusical  but  loud 
trumpets.  This  caught  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  revellers,  who  turned 
and  stared  in  awe. 

The  Reverend  Williams  was 
standing  on  a  platform  mounted 
on  the  back  of  the  lead  wagon,  a 
picture  of  red  and  black,  with  the 
flaming  buildings  coloring  his 
face,  hands,  and  shirt.  His  bald 
head  was  bare  and  his  bony  hands 
brandished  two  black  hawthorne 
canes,  while  above  the  roar  of  the 
fire  he  bellowed  in  what  must 
have  been  the  loudest  voice  in  the 
South:  '*The  Lord  is  cornin’  with 
the  fire  and  the  sword.” 

Then  the  Reverend  Williams 
jabbed  a  bony  finger  at  the  second 
wagon  which  housed  an  organ, 
whereupon  the  wagon  burst  into 
the  strains  of  Kockin^  My  Soul  in 
the  Bosom  of  Abraham^  and  the 
third  wagon  disgorged  three  maid¬ 
ens  in  white,  chanting  the  words. 
The  Sav-A-Soul  campaign  was  as¬ 
sured  of  success. 

AMBY  HAWKINS  was  one 
of  a  group  attracted  by 
gravity  to  its  knees  and  his 
place  in  the  mud  happened  to 
coincide  with  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  psalmists.  At  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  hymn,  his  gaze  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  misty-blue  eyes  of 
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Miss  Harmony  Clarke  and  thereby 
sealed  forever  his  fate.  Through  a 
chorus  of  seraphim  and  Christmas 
bells,  he  heard  her  whisper  softly, 
*Ts  the  spirit  on  you,  brother?” 

He  managed  a  feeble  nod  and 
passed  into  a  swoon.  Religion  had 
come  to  Lower  City. 

During  the  weeks  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Gamby  Hawkins  ordered 
every  bar  in  Lower  City  closed. 
He  saw  to  it  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Natchez 
swore  off  gin  and  gin  derivatives 
for  life.  He  preached  at  the  night¬ 
ly  gospel  meetings  and  led  the 
congregation  in  hymns  on  Sun¬ 
day.  When  not  getting  religion 
or  playing  baseball,  Gamby  was 
usually  seen  holding  the  soft  white 
hand  of  Miss  Harmony,  and  gaz¬ 
ing  in  rapture  at  her  golden  curls. 

On  the  ballfield  things  did  not 
fare  as  well.  During  the  two 
weeks,  Gamby  pitched  and  lost 
eight  games,  including  two  away 
from  home.  The  Yazoo  City 
Muskrats  were  having  their 
troubles  too,  and  failed  to  take 
complete  advantage  of  the  Show- 
boats’  losses.  Nevertheless,  Jeri¬ 
cho  Dowdy’s  team  was  only  one 
game  ahead  going  into  the  last 
two  games,  a  home  double-header 
against  the  Muskrats. 

Jericho  and  the  Natchez  fans 
realized  now  that  the  talk  of 
Gamby ’s  strength  source  was  un¬ 
comfortably  true.  As  long  as 
Hawkins  was  separated  from  his 
bottle,  the  Showboats  stood  little 
chance  of  winning  the  pennant. 


Those  five  years  of  guaranteed  sal¬ 
ary  seemed  to  be  fading  fast  away, 
but  Jericho  Dowdy  was  never  one 
to  run  up  the  white  flag. 

IT  had  been  two  weeks  since 
Gamby  had  even  smelled  the 
soothing  aroma  of  the  great 
comforter  and  when  Jericho 
greeted  him  at  the  clubhouse  door. 


on  the  morning  of  the  big  games, 
liquor  was  farthest  from  his 
thoughts.  Jericho  told  his  pitcher 
to  rub  some  liniment  on  his  pitch¬ 
ing  arm,  and  suggested  that  he 
perform  the  operation  in  the  back 
room  of  the  clubhouse.  Gamby 
acquiesced  and  hurried  into  the 
back  room  humming  a  strain  from 
Shake,  Rattle  and  Roll.  Once  in 
the  back  room,  he  saw  the  twenty- 
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three  bottles  marked  “Liniment”. 
They  were  of  the  quart  size  and 
contained  a  colorless  liquid. 

“Why,  that’s  not  liniment”, 
Gamby  said  aloud,  “I  bet  that’s — ” 

He  tasted  it.  “It  is!” 

He  applied  the  same  test  to  the 
next  bottle  and  found  the  same 
positive  results.  And  so  it  was 
with  the  next  and  the  next  and 
the  next  and  the  next  and  the 
next.  When  he  had  sampled  the 
twenty-three  bottles,  he  decided 
that  he  might  have  missed  up 
somewhere  along  the  line  and 
tested  every  bottle  once  more. 

Gamby  pitched  great  ball  that 
afternoon,  striking  out  the  side 
in  seventeen  of  the  eighteen  in¬ 
nings.  He  batted  well  too,  with 
eight  home  runs  and  a  triple  in 
nine  times  at  bat. 

The  Natchez  team  of  1905 
drew  very  well,  and  Mana¬ 
ger  Jericho  Dowdy  was  well 
satisfied  that  they  stood  a  good 


chance  of  winning  their  second 
straight  pennant.  The  name  of 
the  team  had  been  changed  to  the 
“Saints”  and  the  residents  of  Holy 
City,  as  that  part  of  Natchez  at 
the  foot  of  the  bluff  was  called, 
turned  out  every  Saturday  five 
thousand  strong  to  cheer  the  team 
on.  Reverend  Gambit  W.  Haw¬ 
kins  usually  delivered  a  sermon 
before  each  home  game,  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Miss  Harmony 
Clarke,  sang  the  club’s  theme  song. 
Rockin'  My  Soul  in  the  Bosom  of 
Abraham. 

The  Reverend  Hawkins  had 
himself  been  a  baseball  player 
prior  to  joining  the  Sav-A-Soul 
gospel  camp,  but  had  given  up 
“baseball  and  liniment,”  as  he 
phrased  it,  when  he  answered  the 
call. 

Manager  Dowdy,  a  religious 
man,  once  prophesied  successful 
years  ahead  for  the  Natchez  nine. 
As  he  put  it,  “With  the  help  of 
the  Lord,  and  some  good.  God¬ 
fearing  umps,  we’ll  be  around  for 
a  long  time.” 


by  George  Bernier 
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LEARNED  FOR  OCTOBER 


Elms,  mere  imagery  of  ear  becomes  no  good 
Before  the  turning  maples’  marching  shields; 

All  that  I  heard  and  guessed  I  understood 
Beneath  pale  brimming  wine-glass  elms  of  fields 
Doth  fall  before  in  months  of  scarlet  offerings 
When  eye  doth  stop  a  worse  intolerable  imagery 
Than  branched  ear  in  summer  did  of  leafy  things; 
From  ear  to  eye  doth  shift  the  burden  of  the  tree 

When  hillside  haze  of  goldenrod  doth  seem 
Gone  up  in  gold  ignition  fields  away; 

And  maple  trees,  turned  jellied  gasoline 
Run  red  and  purple  scorch  o’er  stubble  hay. 
Hang  upland  orchards  with  blue  smoke  between. 
Burn  out,  let  soft  and  Indian  summer  stay. 

— Luman  Drake 
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FOR  A  FALL  ORDINATLON 


{for  E.  A.  M.) 

Against  flame  reared  trees,  O  April  bruised 
With  half  its  brainless  fierce  duplicity 
Of  love,  and  half  cannot  be  used 
Christ!  crush  man-bodied  me; 

Released, 

I  would  follow  thee  to  priest. 

If  then  flesh  fall  before  duplicity. 

Let  God  the  life  I  lose  rejoice 

Out  me;  the  hands  I  close  conceal 

The  briar  (thy  love)  in  running  pulled  on  me 

(Unasked-for  vinegar,  nails. 

When  throat  they  parch  hath  voice 
And  hands  I  ope  hold  orange  peel 
And  asked-for  incense  jails.) 


— Luman  Drake 
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terru  dewdnup 


Luce,  passing  under  the  Mardi 
Gras  marquee’s  many  eyed 
gaze,  slipped  by  a  diminu¬ 
tive  sailor  walking  like  a  duck 
(sailors  always  do)  and  a  blonde, 
stone-faced  girl  who  with  a  ribald 
laugh  accepted  the  sailor’s  teasing. 
She  passed  the  distorting  mirrors, 
and  sat  herself  at  the  soda  bar. 
The  reflection  in  the  inirrored 
wall  pleased  her.  Tonight  she 
might  again  be  successful.  For 
she  looked  not  so  much  like  a  Chi¬ 
nese  girl  trying  to  be  American, 
but  like  an  American  girl  at¬ 
tempting  the  Oriental.  She  had 
used  much  rouge  and  lipstick,  and 
it  made  one  forget  her  slanted 
eyes.  Her  dress,  though  she  had 
been  sitting  in  the  ticket  office  all 
day,  was  still  fresh.  The  blue 
satin  with  the  print  of  large  white 
flowers  had  just  enough  of  the 
Chinese  to  suit  her  personality, 
she  thought. 
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HEAT  anJ  SOUND 


lemon  freeze,”  she  told  the 
old,  fat  man  in  white,  who  al¬ 
ways  frowned,  with  apples  for 
cheeks  and  muffins  for  lips,  re¬ 
minding  her  of  the  icon  of 
Buddha  that  she  had  at  home  but 
which  no  one  any  longer  believed 
in. 

A  couple  of  French  sailors  in 
childish  hats  were  coaxing  a  pin 
ball  machine,  laughing  at  their 
score.  They  were  terribly  young 
and  as  small  as  Luce  and  she  knew 
they  would  not  be  apt  to  flirt  with 
her.  There  were  two  men  sitting 
down  the  counter  a  ways,  but 
they  were  not  in  uniform  so  they 
probably  had  girls  of  their  own. 

Buddha  placed  the  freeze  be¬ 
fore  her  and  she  took  the  money 
from  her  dress  pocket,  like  a  boy, 
because  that  is  where  she  carried 
money  as  a  child.  The  drink  felt 
soothing  on  her  throat.  She  would 
rather  have  had  something  sticky 
and  chocolate,  but  she  was  not  go¬ 
ing  to  regain  all  the  weight  she 
had  lost  while  dieting.  For  when 
she  was  fat  there  was  no  fun  with 
boys,  except  Chinese  boys,  and 
they  were  dull,  terribly  young  and 
always  afraid  to  be  out  of  place, 
while  white  boys  were  free  with 
their  money  and  did  not  care  for 
the  thoughts  of  others. 

There  were  three  sailors  who 
might  have  flirted.  One  winked 
at  her  in  the  glass  and  she  felt  her 
arms  go  weightless.  Fler  head 
swam  in  the  rhythmic  bath  of 
bells  and  clicking  machines.  But 
then  there  came  in  some  dark 


complexioned  girls  who  looked 
like  sisters.  One  of  the  sailors  put 
a  nickel  in  the  slot  marked  ladies 
in  the  mechanical  gypsy’s  hand. 
He  brought  the  fortune  card  over 
to  the  closest  girl.  The  girls  gig¬ 
gled.  Then  the  other  boys  came 
over  and  gave  them  instruction 
for  shooting  the  electric  rifle.  Out¬ 
side  of  these  Luce  could  see  no 
other  boys  who  would  be  apt  to 
talk  to  her.  She  drank  her  soda 
slowly. 

She  followed  in  the  mirror  the 
paths  of  games  and  people.  Pin¬ 
ball  machines,  bearing  obscene  il¬ 
lustrations  on  their  glassed  faces, 
lined  one  wall.  Then  there  were 
the  penny  movies  that  she  once 
thought  so  wonderful:  private 
showings  just  for  her.  Over  far¬ 
ther  a  picture  booth,  still  bearing 
the  faded  reds,  whites  and  blues 
of  World  War  patriotism,  housed 
a  mechanical  photographer  that 
turned  out  cardboard  photos. 

Luce  for  a  brief  moment  felt 
her  heart  ripple  beneath  her  small 
bosom.  A  sailor  had  just  come  in, 
was  standing  alone  by  the  picture 
booth,  looking  at  her.  He  walked 
over  and  sat  beside  her.  He  was 
not  handsome,  but  his  nearness 
produced  in  Luce  a  wild  careless 
sensation.  She  looked  at  the  face 
in  the  mirror  though  he  seemed  to 
blush  under  her  glance.  But  the 
blush  soon  passed  away,  for  it  was 
a  man’s  blush  and  not  the  blush  of 
a  little  boy,  who  asks  for  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  ticket  but  whom  you  know 
is  older  than  twelve  and  who  gets 
redder  and  redder  because  he 
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knows  he  is  blushing.  He  had 
small  features  set  against  a  light 
complexion,  above  a  thin  neck. 
As  she  reached  into  her  purse  for 
a  cigarette  she  touched  against  his 
hand  and  a  light  tremor  passed 
through  her  body. 

*Tardon  me,”  he  said.  *^Could 
you  tell  me  of  a  good  movie  play¬ 
ing  in  town?” 

Luce  didn’t  answer  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  She  stared  large-eyed  at 
him.  For  somewhere  in  the  past 
she  could  remember  that  voice 
saying  those  words;  and  her  an¬ 
swer:  **Why  didn’t  you  look  at 
the  marquees  out  in  the  street?” 
She  smiled  teasingly. 

He  smiled  back.  **But  then  I 
wouldn’t  get  a  chance  to  talk  to 
a  doll  like  you.” 

Luce  blew  smoke  onto  the 
counter.  It  marked  the  blue  sur¬ 
face  with  a  wet  shadow. 

^Tm  waiting  for  my  boy  friend. 
He  is  a  marine.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  here  fifteen  minutes  ago,” 
she  said  lightly,  making  the  lie 
obvious. 

**ril  tell  you  what.  Let’s  teach 
your  beau  a  lesson.  Date  me  in¬ 
stead.”  He  laughed  a  forced 
laugh.  Luce  laughed  too  and 
threw  back  her  head.  For  an  in¬ 
stant  she  followed  the  red  and 
white  bulbs  that  patterned  the 
ceiling.  Then  she  looked  into  his 
expressive,  almond  eyes,  warm  and 
friendly  and  a  little  uncertain. 
Like  his  voice. 

**What’s  your  name?” 

‘Tuce.” 


**That’s  a  beautiful  name. 
Luce.”  And  he  hummed  a  little 
of  Santa  Lucia  and  laughed.  ‘^I’m 
Hank.” 

**Hello,  Hank.  You  know 
you’re  very  tall.”  He  laughed 
again. 

Luce  liked  his  hoarse  laugh.  It 
was  honest.  Unaffected.  She  be¬ 
lieved  in  his  laugh;  felt  its  warmth 
and  sensed  that  he  liked  her. 


Together,  the  tali,  thin 

sailor  with  a  shy  face  and  a 
forward  manner  to  offset  his 
timidity  and  the  overly  made  up 
Chinese  girl  whose  face  somehow 
seemed  wider  than  it  was  deep, 
walked  over  to  a  case  marked  5  c 
ice  hockey  where  little  men  played 
a  miniature  game  in  a  world  of 
heat  and  electricity.  In  similar 
cases  were  soccer  men  and  basket¬ 
ball  players  and  bowlers  and  pilots 
and  gunners.  All  worked  on  into 
the  night,  moist  with  the  sweat  of 
powdered  iron  shed  beneath  a 
glaring  neon  sun.  This  was  their 
world,  the  world  of  the  automa¬ 
ton.  The  flesh  and  blood  were  in¬ 
truders;  they  came  to  forget  they 
were  human.  Here  they  lost  their 
form  in  wavy  mirrors.  Here  they 
could  laugh  and  pretend  they 
were  machines  —  precision  ma¬ 
chines  that  feed  nickels  into  slots 
and  operate  knobs  just  so. 

Hank  Price  sensed  this,  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  Mardi  Gras  Funland, 
but  he  was  nevertheless  glad  he 
took  the  busride  up  from  New¬ 
port.  He  had  to  prove  to  himself 
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that  the  grind  of  duties  and 
studies  was  not  making  him  a 
complete  introvert.  He  was  glad 
he  had  left  the  ship  and  the  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Ed  text  he  had  planned 
tonight  to  study  in  line  with  his 
teaching  degree.  The  girl  beside 
him  was  charming  in  spite  of  her 
naivete,  in  spite  of  her  misuse 
of  cosmetics:  her  black  silken 
hair,  like  no  other  he  had  ever 
touched,  the  faint  odor  of  ori¬ 
ental  perfume  that  followed  her 
around  like  a  pet  spirit  as  they 
went  from  game  to  game,  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  smells  of  the  ship. 

He  grasped  her  chubby  wrist 
and  led  her  over  to  the  picture 
booth.  They  sat  tightly  together 
on  the  small  chair;  she  would  not 
sit  on  his  lap.  He  admired  her 
for  it.  She  was  good.  She  wouldn’t 
do  anything  wrong  that  she  real¬ 
ized  was  wrong.  Hank  grasped 
her  hand,  straightened  it  and 
teased  her  about  her  dimpled 
knuckles.  The  picture  came  out 
and  they  both  laughed.  Hank  was 
in  the  dark.  His  nose  and  chin 
were  visible  in  the  corner  of  the 
photo,  while  Luce,  in  the  center, 
wore  a  smile  that  belied  the  frozen 
look  of  her  eyes. 

“Wait,  let’s  try  another  one.” 

“No,”  said  Luce,  “this  one  is 
fine.”  And  her  oval  face  flushed 
as  she  put  it  into  her  pocket — 
like  a  boy. 

As  the  evening  progressed, 
Mardi  Gras  became  warm.  Hank 
saw  sweat  clinging  to  the  walls 
and  smoke  to  the  ceiling  so  that 
each  bulb  wore  a  halo.  Mazes  of 


heat  and  sound,  mazes  of  heat  and 
sound.  The  words  were  feathers, 
floating  —  mazes  of  heat  and 
sound.  It  was  poetry,  Freshman 
year. 

“Mazes  of  heat  and  sound,”  he 
whispered. 

“What?” 

“Nothing,  just  poetry.” 

And  he  blushed.  Hank  was 
finding  it  very  easy  to  blush  in 
the  presence  of  this  girl  with  the 
wraith-like  personality.  She  was 
so  different,  so  elusive  and  hard  to 
understand. 

Back  home  in  Rochester  there 
had  been  a  square  dedicated  to  the 
war  dead.  Planted  there  was  an 
oriental  cherry  tree.  The  tree 
was  so  delicate  that  its  lacework 
of  pink  blossoms  entirely  hid  the 
tree’s  branches.  It  had  always 
looked  to  Hank  like  a  snowfall 
of  pink. 

Luce  was  that  tree  in  the  spring¬ 
time:  the  lace  of  simple  charm 
flowing  from  a  lithesome,  unintel¬ 
ligible  center.  When  he  blushed, 
he  was  admitting  his  failure  to 
fathom  her  charm.  And  he 
blushed  again  when  he  admitted 
that,  for  him,  that  charm  was  in¬ 
exhaustible.  He  found  himself 
wondering  how  he  could  ensure 
that  he  should  never  lose  her.  In 
his  mind  he  placed  her  in  his  home 
in  Rochester  — .Cabin’d  ample 
spirit,  cabin’d  ample  spirit,  the 
words  fluttered  through  his  mind, 
the  next  line.  As  the  evening 
wore  on,  in  his  mind  he  imagined 
her  as  his  wife. 
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WHAT’S  your  real  name, 
Hank?”  Luce  asked,  as 
they  left  the  Mardi  Gras’ 
whirlpool  of  neon. 

'*Henry  Pierce.” 

Luce  laughed.  She  didn’t  think 
it  was  funny,  but  he  smiled  when 
he  said  it  so  she  tittered  and  bent 
her  head  back,  looking  beyond 
him  to  the  creamy  path  of  stars 
across  the  patch  of  sky.  She  won¬ 
dered  that  she  had  never  noticed 
the  mass  of  stars  before,  but  then 
the  buildings  seemed  to  lean  in, 
ready  to  fall  on  her.  She  closed 
her  eyes.  Hank’s  arm  slipped 
across  her  shoulders  and  his  head 
rested  on  hers  so  that  Luce  was 
afraid  that  he  might  touch  her 
ears  and  know  that  they  were 
large  like  Bing  Crosby’s,  but 
which  her  shoulder-length  hair  al¬ 
ways  covered.  His  hip  was  close 
against  her  side  and  she  did  not 
know  if  that  were  right.  She 
raised  her  arm  to  push  him  away, 
but  then  she  lowered  her  hand, 
slipped  it  into  her  pocket  and  fon¬ 
dled  the  picture  that  she  would 
bring  home  and  lock  in  her  bureau 
where  she  hid  the  others  taken  in 
the  same  photograph  booth.  Tony 
it  was,  and  Jim. 

As  they  walked  she  could  hear 
his  heart;  it  seemed  funny  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  someone  else’s  heart  and  to 
smell  a  strong  hand  as  it  twisted 
the  strands  of  her  hair.  The  others 
she  had  not  noticed.  All  she  re¬ 
membered  was  that  they  laughed 
and  she  laughed,  and  then  there 
was  a  parting  embrace  and  kiss  in 
which  the  boy  hurt  her  with  his 


arms  and  she  could  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  whether  she  were  kissing 
correctly.  And  then  whether  they 
tried  to  see  her  again  she  did  not 
know,  for  she  could  not  have 
them  call  for  her  in  the  presence 
of  her  parents,  and  she  had  de¬ 
vised  a  way  so  that  they  should 
not  see  her  again. 

But  with  Hank  she  felt  differ¬ 
ent.  His  hand  was  about  her  neck 
as  if  he  were  measuring  it,  admir¬ 
ing.  And  she  liked  the  feel  of  his 
hand.  It  had  the  touch  of  life  so 
that  she  felt  sparks  as  it  caressed 
the  nape  of  her  neck. 

'"That’s  Summer  Street.”  She 
spoke  because  she  did  not  want 
him  to  know  she  was  enjoying  his 
hand.  "The  next  is  where  we 
turn.” 

Two  sailors,  drunk  and  gig¬ 
gling,  wheeled  by.  A  cat  sat  on 
the  sidewalk  and  Luce  wondered 
where  the  cat  went  during  the 


day  when  feet  rained  down  upon 
every  inch  of  pavement  and  floor- 
space.  Above,  enchanted  cats  of 
sable  shot  through  the  air. 

"So  this  is  Chinatown,”  whis¬ 
pered  Hank,  as  they  turned  onto 
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a  narrow  street,  past  facades  lurid 
with  green  dragons  and  Chinese 
lettering.  *'It’s  quite  the  place.” 

*'Yes,  but  it  isn’t  what  it  once 
was.  During  the  last  war  it  was 
rich.  Servicemen  filled  the  shops. 
But  now  business  is  not  good  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  or  two  places  which 
are  not  even  owned  by  Chinese. 
That  is  why  I  work  in  a  ticket 
booth  to  the  movies,  while  my 
father  and  his  friends  barely  man¬ 
age  to  keep  their  shops  open,”  she 
said  with  simple  resentment. 

**Oh,”  he  whispered.  She  won¬ 
dered  why  he  didn’t  speak  out. 
'"Which  is  your  father’s?” 

Luce’s  face  reddened  and  her 
breath  came  fast,  but  still  she 
managed  to  tell  her  lie.  "Number 
22.” 

Hank  opened  the  door  for  her. 

"No,”  she  said.  "We  should  not 
go  into  the  hallway.” 

"I’m  sorry.  I  meant  to  kiss  you. 
I  thought  the  hallway  ...” 

Luce  felt  terribly  sorry  for  him. 
She  smiled.  Hank  asked,  "Will 
you  come  to  see  me  off  tomorrow? 
I  take  the  ten  o’clock  bus  from 
Park  Square.  I’ll  call  you  at  nine. 
We  can  walk  over.” 

Luce  nodded. 

"And  will  you  write  to  me. 
Luce?” 

"Yes.” 

With  a  light  shuffle  of  his  shoes 
he  was  close  to  her.  He  put  his 
arms  around  her.  They  kissed. 
Luce  felt  the  culmination  of  her 
emotions  of  the  night.  Her  heart 


fluttered  so  she  couldn’t  think 
what  she  was  doing,  and  she  won¬ 
dered  why  she  felt  so  light  and 
strangely  sympathetic  to  him. 
While  close,  she  understood  him, 
felt  with  him  and  sensed  his  feel¬ 
ings  for  her.  While  she  kissed 
him  she  tried  to  forget  she  could 
never  let  him  see  her  again. 

Hank  made  the  first  movement 
backwards.  His  face  was  red. 
Luce  slipped  through  the  door, 
passed  down  the  hallway  and  then 
sobbing  with  guilt  and  distress, 
fled  out  across  the  yard  into  an 
adjacent  building,  and  up  to  her 
room. 

TO  Hank,  the  bus  warming  up 
was  a  thousand  city  noises 
all  banded  together  in  a  sym¬ 
phony  of  power.  Mazes  of  heat 
and  sound,  he  thought.  Then  he 
remembered  pin-ball  machines, 
and  a  feeling  of  nausea  threatened 
his  stomach.  Number  22.  It  had 
surely  been  22.  He  had  been  afraid 
she  had  never  meant  it.  He  had 
sensed  that  girls  were  like  that. 
But  then  when  she  kissed,  he  could 
not  doubt.  In  Rochester  when  it 
stormed,  the  blossoms  of  the  cher¬ 
ry  tree  lifted,  revealing  the  trunk 
and  branches.  In  the  violence 
of  her  kiss  he  had  solved  her  per¬ 
sonality.  She  was  a  child.  Simple. 
Naive.  In  love  with  him. 

"Luce,  may  I  see  Luce,  please?” 
he  had  asked  this  morning  of  the 
man  whom  he  supposed  to  be  her 
father.  And  the  man  had  an¬ 
swered  with  a  grin  that  said,  I 
don’t  know  what  you  want,  sir. 
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but  Fm  glad  to  have  your  busi¬ 
ness.  ^‘Doesn’t  Luce  live  here,  a 
young  girl?” 

*'No  Luce.  Only  me.” 

Embarrassed,  Hank  had  walked 
out,  was  halfway  down  the  street 
before  he  realized  she  had  duped 
him. 

Mazes  of  heat  and  sound  .  .  . 
Cabin’d  ample  spirit,  fluttered  and 
failed  for  breath.  He  thought  of 
the  text  on  Psychology  of  Ed  that 
he  should  have  studied,  but  at 
which  he  would  probably  never 
again  be  able  to  look.  His  eyes 
were  heavy.  He  never  could  sleep 
in  a  strange  bed.  He  sighed  and 
handed  the  man  the  ticket. 

The  crowd  about  him  thick¬ 
ened  as  departure  time  ap¬ 
proached.  In  the  background  peo¬ 
ple  scurried.  Red  caps  floated  by 
over  blue  uniforms,  while  faces 


lost  all  feature  and  formed  a  mass 
of  shiny  pearls  sprinkled  through¬ 
out  the  station.  Women  in  sum¬ 
mer  dresses  enamoured  the  area. 
Tropical  prints  were  spattered 
here  and  there  so  that  when  Hank 
saw  the  approaching  flutter  of 
large  white  flowers  splashed 
against  a  blue  background,  his 
gaze  rested  on  it  only  for  a  sec¬ 
ond,  then  flitted  beyond.  But  the 
smell  of  perfume  was  inescapable. 
It  was  oriental.  His  body  came 
alive.  She  folded  against  him, 
became  a  part  of  him,  crying,  say¬ 
ing  she  was  sorry,  asking  for  his 
address.  He  held  her  face  up  and 
kissed  her,  kissed  the  teary  cheeks 
— trying  to  settle  the  blossoms 
back  in  place,  as  they  were  before 
the  storm. 

'*Some  day,”  he  said,  'Tm  go¬ 
ing  to  show  you  the  most  beautiful 
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BOSTONESE 


OF  COWS  AND  UDDERS 


TO  the  B.C.  man  who  brings 
in  the  milk  in  a  carton  at 
quarter  of  nine,  who  gets  up 
knowing  nothing  and  caring  less 
of  wide,  far  mornings  and  a  wak¬ 
ing  warm  luxury  of  smells,  milk¬ 
ing  a  cow  may  have  and  keep  the 
indefinable  aura  of  show  business. 
He  will  have  no  part  of  it  except 
in  joke  of  humor;  that  of  course 
is  his  prerogative;  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  this  will  give  him  much  in 
the  way  of  parlor  material. 

Somewhere  between  frustration 
and  fullness  of  pail  falls  the  fine 
art.  The  animal  mind  is  worse 
than  public  relations.  Cows  are 
not  overly  bright  either;  and  there 
is  no  appeal  to  inner  opposite  sen¬ 
sibilities  except  with  a  kick  and 
Restoration  language.  Now  as  the 
human  mind  becomes  involved  in 
imposing  its  will  on  the  animal, 
this  can  easily  become  act  one  of 
a  one-act  comedy;  there  are  there¬ 
fore  one  or  two  rules  you  may  as 
well  observe,  following  from  the 
nature  of  the  beast. 

Way  back,  because  of  some 
conditioned  reflex  wholly  unrea¬ 
sonable,  a  cow  insists  on  being  ap¬ 
proached  from  her  right.  Else, 
given  the  opportunity,  she  has  a 
healthy  left  hoof  and  will  give  it 
you,  the  pail  and  stool,  look  se¬ 
renely  around  and  breathe  till  you 
have  learned  family  rules.  To  be 
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sure  there  is  no  cool  cohabitation 
of  intellect  with  will  behind  the 
kick;  but  that  does  not  make  it 
seem  much  less  appropriately 
packaged  and  delivered. 


Next  to  cow  and  pail,  the  stool 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  success.  The 
stool  is  to  sit  on.  You  have  to  sit 
on  the  stool  as  you  cannot  sit  on 
your  hands.  Six  hundred  pounds 
of  personality  with  kick  has  to  be 
kept  unconfident.  This  is  done  by 
pressing  the  left  knee  (yours) 


firmly  against  the  right  rear  leg 
(hers)  and  back.  This  takes  her 
weight  off  one  leg,  the  kick  off  the 
other  three.  Laugh  and  rail  if  you 
will,  there  is  profound  psychologi¬ 
cal  truth  in  all  this;  if  one  foot  is 
up  in  the  air  and  she  kicks  you 
with  the  other,  she  will  fall  down; 
and  any  self  -  respecting  cow 
would  much  rather  slam  you  in 
the  mouth  with  a  tailful  of  bur¬ 
dock  than  fall  down.  Some  say 


she  will  not  even  use  her  tail  in 
this  predicament;  nonsense;  the 
psychology  is  far  less  profound 
and  dependable,  and  the  tail  is 
better  off  tucked  beneath  the  left 
arm  before  you  be  seated. 

As  in  rural  politics,  pull  is  im¬ 
portant  and  a  firm  warm  family 
hand.  The  rest  is  mostly  country 
mathematics,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  neither  stopping  nor  break¬ 
ing  that  order  until  the  pail  run¬ 
neth  over  or  the  cow  runneth  out. 

The  author,  who  knew  better 
last  winter  than  try,  saw  somebody  - 
who  could  do  it  squirt  a  stream  of 
milk  a  few  feet  across  a  barn 
floor,  a  foot  above,  and  watched 
a  Vermont  pussycat  lift  to  take  it 
from  the  air  with  her  mouth,  then 
take  the  white  sweet  warm  foam 
from  her  mouth  with  her  tongue, 
and  reel, — luxurious,  drunk  with 
arched  and  furry  warmth,  about 
the  legs  of  the  stool;  summer  nec¬ 
tar  could  not  compare. 

All  this  is  very  rural  and  west 
of  Boston;  yet  for  the  B.C.  man 
who  has  never  tasted  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  milk  from  well-scrubbed 
and  creamy  pails;  or  put  his  face 
in  its  lifting  warm  fragrance  from 
broad,  bright  -  aluminum  pans 
where  it  has  been  poured  to  let 
stand  for  the  cream  to  rise  and 
separate;  or  run  his  finger  across 
warm  cream  so  thick  it  pulls  from 
the  edge  of  the  pan,  only  one 
thing  he  might  remember  as  hav¬ 
ing  experienced  is  comparable: 
summer  fields  still  warm  before 
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fall  cutting  smell  completely 
of  new  milk.  On  the  highest 
winter  mornings  you  can  smell 
summer  fields  across  the  near  face 
of  new  milk.  What  then  comes 
home  in  pails  when  worlds  of 
mornings  are  white  is  milk;  what 
comes  in  out  of  the  hall  is  Hoods, 
homogenized,  pasteurized,  and 
fortified  for  twenty-four  cents 
about  Boston.  No  cow  could  call 
it  her  own;  but  there  is  something 
very  democratic  about  that. 

— Luman  Drake 

t 

A  sign  in  the  greeting  card  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Library  Serv¬ 
ice  store;  Ask  for  Fresh  Cards. 


FREE,  TAKE  ONE 


Historic  Boston,  the  crags 
of  the  Maine  coastline,  the 
quaint  atmosphere  of  Prov- 
incetown:  these  are  the  meccas  of 
thousands  of  romantic  tourists. 
But  often  the  two-weeks-in-July 
vagabond,  carefully  scheduling 
his  comings  and  goings,  fails  to 
procure  what  probably  is  New 
England’s  richest  offering — her 
sunsets. 


The  sunset  of  a  New  England 
beach  on  a  summer  evening  is  an 
unforgettable  display  of  loveliness. 
Then  the  mellow  shafts  of  deep 
red  from  the  west,  falling  on  the 
long,  silent  strands  of  white  sand 
just  as  cool  silver  drops  from  the 
moon  rising  out  on  the  distant 
edge  of  the  Atlantic  play  on  her 
corduroy  surface,  present  a  pag¬ 
eant  which  would  arouse  even  the 
most  blase  of  men.  Here  are  not 
one,  but  two  seas;  that  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  moonlit  and  radiant,  and 
that  of  the  shore,  motionless  with 
craters  that  catch  the  last  fare¬ 
wells  of  the  departing  sun.  Here, 
as  in  no  painting,  is  achieved  rich¬ 
ness  of  color:  blue  and  silver  on 
the  water,  black  shadows  mingled 
with  crimson  on  the  sand. 

This  sunset  of  the  summer 
coasts  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known,  but  there  are  others, 
equally  inspiring,  which  glorify 
the  New  England  scene.  There  is 
for  example,  the  sunset  of  the 
hills,  viewed  mostly  by  the  farmer 
on  his  way  in  from  the  fields,  a  lost 
piece  of  art,  rarely  sought  out  by 
someone  for  its  own  sake.  Alone, 
in  the  green  valleys  of  New 
Hampshire,  one  may  see  in  the 
late  afternoon  a  manifestation  of 
color  magic  unsurpassed  in  any 
other  part  of  the  earth.  There  the 
pines  run  along  the  edge  of  ridges 
high  above;  they  . stand  with  the 
solemn  demeanor  of  prophets,  sur¬ 
veying  the  land  below,  and  becom¬ 
ing,  with  each  deepening  ray  of 
the  western  horizon,  more  strik¬ 
ingly  silhouetted.  Flecked  first 
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with  glints  of  gold,  then  of  or¬ 
ange,  the  subtle  verdure  of  the 
pine  seems  to  glow  with  a  vibrant 
glory.  Then,  bathed  in  ruby- 
tinted  light,  the  treetop  flickers, 
until,  with  the  fall  of  the  sun  it 
is  snuffed  out  like  a  candle  by  the 
onrushing  breath  of  night. 

A  third  New  England  sunset  is 
that  of  the  cities;  rich  with  shad¬ 
ows,  it  is  an  hour  of  contrasts. 
Against  the  rainbow  shades  of  the 
skyline  are  projected  the  grey  fin¬ 
gers  of  smokestacks.  Here  is  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  work  of  two 
artists,  one  human,  the  other  Di¬ 
vine;  the  effect  of  the  two  taken 
together  is  nothing  short  of 
breathtaking.  Now  a  lazy  plume 
of  smoke  trails  from  the  soot- 
blackened  rim  of  the  titanic  chim¬ 
ney  across  the  red  belt  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  horizon,  one  creeping  slowly 
in  a  horizontal  movement,  the 
other  reluctantly  falling  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  plane;  the  former  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  man’s  unending  labor, 
the  latter  an  effortless  representa¬ 
tion  of  Divine  architecture. 

Compelling,  ineffable,  symbolic, 
— these  are  the  sunsets  of  New 
England.  Stamped  indelibly  upon 
our  very  minds  and  memories,  it 
is  this  genre  of  unparalleled  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  evoke  from  the  true  New 
Englander  a  smile  of  understand¬ 
ing,  if  not  a  word  of  correction, 
whenever  the  stranger  sets  forth 
his  definition  of  New  England. 

— John  H.  Spurk 


- ,  famed  bari¬ 
tone,  arrested  in  Hollywood  on 
suspicion  of  drunk  driving,  after 
allegedly  passing  red  light,  hitting 
another  car  and  battling  two  traf¬ 
fic  cops.  They  charge  he  refused 
to  take  intoximeter  test,  trying 
to  slap  it  out  of  cop’s  hand. — 
Daily  Record, 


Can^t  You  L.  A.  Cops 
Take  a  Joke? 
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ASHES  TO  ASHES 


Bronson  ruppert  had- 

LEY,  a  picture  of  defeat  and 
total  dejection,  approached 
me  last  night  at  Scollay  Square. 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  his  '*Man 
Behind  the  Man  Behind  the  Gun 
Award”  given  him  in  1945  by  a 
grateful  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  gold  medallion  cited 
him  as  the  number  one  organizer 
of  sidewalk  queues.  He  was  sell¬ 
ing  the  award. 

In  1929  Hadley,  an  unknown 
crosswalk  painter,  fought  for  and 
won  his  first  government  contract. 
And  as  the  tempest  of  depression 
became  more  violent,  Hadley  be¬ 
came  a  greater  success.  His  job 
was  painting  on  sidewalks  in  white 
the  left-right-left  feet  that  led 
to  soup,  to  W.  P.  A.  Project 
Boards,  to  electoral  polls  and  to 
bible  revivals.  That  many  people 
were  selling  their  way  of  thinking 
and  their  independence  along  his 
white  paths  did  not  bother  the 
ambitious  Hadley;  perhaps  it  was 
only  fair  turn-about  that  brought 
him  to  his  final  downfall,  Hadley 


himself  admits  that  at  the  time  he 
never  stopped  to  consider  the 
morals  or  politics  of  his  position. 
He  couldn’t  afford  to.  One  party 
was  better  than  another  only  in¬ 
sofar  as  its  politicos  kept  him  in 
business.  But  now,  he  assures  me, 
he  has  learned  the  lesson  of  life. 
"Keep  our  government  clean,” 
he  says,  and  he  also  swears  that  he 
is  merely  a  few  steps  from  becom¬ 


ing  a  militant  member  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army. 

After  W.  P.  A.,  he  became  a 
free  lance  artist.  The  movie  mag¬ 
nates  were  quick  to  sense  the  val¬ 
ues  of  the  Hadley  system.  Bronny 
chuckles  with  glee  as  he  recalls 
the  night  he  painted  a  trail  of 
white  footsteps  leading  past  the 
Paramount  and  down  to  Keith’s. 
Why,  for  days,  until  the  paint 
wore  off.  Paramount  didn’t  catch 
a  thimbleful  of  business,  while 
Keith’s  was  jammed  to  capacity 
every  performance.  And  all  the 
time  he  was  improving.  That  was 
the  secret  to  his  success,  he  says: 
constant  improvement.  First  he 
devised  a  stencil  for  putting  the 
footsteps  on  concrete.  Then  he 
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used  to  roll  them  on  with  a  re¬ 
volving  woodcut.  At  last  he  per¬ 
fected  his  system  with  the  sponge 
rubber  shoe.  With  this  he  could 
walk  through  a  tray  of  paint, 
take  three  steps  towards  his  des¬ 
tination,  then  doff  his  paint  shoes. 
He  says  we  should  look  up  the 
copyright  for  this  system  which  is 
in  his  name.  And  if  we  find  that 
unconvincing,  check  for  size  any 
extant  white  print;  it  would  be 
size  8  ^  B,  a  strange  enough 
shape  but  assuredly  his  own. 

It  was  during  World  War  II 
that  Hell-Bent  Hadley — as  he  was 
known  and  revered  by  millions — 
reached  the  peak  of  his  fabulous 
career.  At  one  time  he  was  under 
contract  to  three  defense  plants. 


two  theatres,  one  package  store 
(his  brother’s) ,  and  under  gov¬ 
ernment  agreement  to  four  draft 
boards  and  a  number  of  blood 
donor  stations.  During  this  peri¬ 
od,  Hadley  proudly  relates,  he 
trekked  off  a  path  of  white  steps 
long  enough  to  cross  Massachusetts 
twice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
has  a  newspaper  clipping  attesting 
to  this  fact,  and  a  picture.  But  the 


man  in  the  clipping,  muscular, 
ruddy-faced,  with  black  spikes 
for  hair,  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
shaggy-haired,  wasted,  present- 
day  Bronson  Ruppert  Hadley. 

The  year  1945  marked  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  for  Hadley.  It  was  then 
he  got  his  **Man  Behind  the  Man 
Behind  the  Gun  Award.”  He  has 
a  news  clipping  of  himself  receiv¬ 
ing  the  award  from  Boston’s 
mayor.  But  not  long  after  this 
momentous  event,  mysteriously 
the  white  footsteps  lost  their  ef¬ 
fect.  People  stopped  following 
the  magic  white  marks.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  comprehend  the  series  of 
causes  and  effects  which  makes  a 
thing  old-fashioned.  He  tried  dif¬ 
ferent  colors;  luminescent  paint; 
finally  da-glo.  But  to  no  effect. 
The  Hadley  system  had  outlived 
itself.  So  he  sold  his  sponge  shoes 
to  a  sign-painter  friend  of  his  and 
prepared  to  embrace  a  state  of 
placid  bankruptcy. 

The  rest  is  easy  to  guess.  Had¬ 
ley,  too  proud  to  paint  signs,  has 
chosen  the  only  path  open  to  him. 


And  now,  he  was  selling  his  gold 
award. 

— Terry  Dewsnap 
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LEISURE  MONTHS 


This  is  one  of  the  farmer’s 
leisure  months,  although  there  are 
many  things  which  require  his 
strict  attention. 

Visit  your  barns  often;  see  that 
your  cattle  are  kept  clean  and 
well  carded. 

Now  cut  wood  for  burning,  if 
you  would  have  it  burn  without 
snapping. 

See  that  your  cattle  are  often 
served;  but  put  not  too  much  be¬ 
fore  them  at  once.  Complete 
sledding  stones  that  were  heaped 
in  November,  before  the  snow  is 
deep. 

Improve  sledding  while  it  is 
good. 

Kill  your  winter  pork  and  beef. 


and  it  will  enlarge  while  cooking. 

Examine  your  corn-barns  and 
granaries;  see  that  the  vermin 
don’t  destroy  your  grain,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  have  been  so  neglect¬ 
ful  as  not  to  have  finished  thresh¬ 
ing  before  now. 

Break  paths  immediately  after 
the  falling  of  the  snow. 

See  that  your  horses  do  not 
stand  in  the  cold,  after  they  have 
been  heated  by  exercise. 

Now  cut  timber  for  building, 
fencing,  &c.  to  prevent  its  rot¬ 
ting  soon. 

Burn  and  sweep  your  chimneys. 

Remember  your  bees.  Feed  your 
doves. 

Retire  to  bed  in  season,  and 
rise  early;  this  will  save  your 
health,  as  well  as  wood  and  can¬ 
dles. 

— Farmer^ s  Almanac,  Jan.,  1794 
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The  rain  came  down,  steadily, 
surely,  with  no  thought  of 
ceasing.  It  was  the  old  Sep¬ 
tember  rain  with  the  old  familiar 
dreariness. 

Meg  stood  inside  the  window  and 
watched  it  come.  It  was  a  mis¬ 
erable  day  and  if  one  felt  miser¬ 
able — well,  all  the  better.  Self- 
pity  came  easily  now  and  the  rain 
was  a  good  excuse. 

She  watched  it  come  and  won¬ 
dered  if  Michael  saw  it  too.  He 
used  to  love  the  rain  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  freshness  that  it  brought. 


She  recalled  how  he  laughed  at  her 
when  she’d  wrinkle  her  nose  at  it 
in  disgust.  She’d  learn  to  love  it, 
he  once  told  her — but  she  never 

did. 

Michael  was  like  that — so  very 
sure  of  himself,  so  certain  of  what 
he  wanted  from  life.  She  couldn’t 
remember  his  ever  doubting  a  de¬ 
cision.  '‘Uncertainty  is  for  cow¬ 
ards,”  he  said  once.  "Make  up 
your  mind  and  then  get  what  you 
want.  If  you  find  that  it  doesn’t 
please  you,  try  again.  You’ll  find 
it  sometime.” 
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Meg  was  never  sure;  she  was 
always  a  bit  afraid.  People  and 
crowds  frightened  her  and  so  she 
lived  in  her  own  familiar  world. 
She  loved  her  room,  her  few  well- 
read  books,  her  music;  she  loved 
them  all  because  she  knew  them 
so  well,  and  they  would  never 
change.  Friendship,  as  young 
girls  understand  it,  was  unknown 
and  strange  to  her.  Ffer  school¬ 
mates  would  laugh  at  her  dreams  ; 
her  dreams  of  living  differently 
in  a  world  of  music  and  love. 

"Grow  up,  Meg,’’  they’d  say. 
"Those  pink  clouds  of  yours  just 
don’t  exist.”  No  one  really  un¬ 
derstood  about  her  dreams,  but 
she  was  happy  with  them  and  so 
she  kept  them  with  her  always. 
No  one  shared  them  with  her;  no 
one — until  Michael  came. 

She  had  gone  to  the  Opera  that 
Saturday  afternoon  as  she  often 
did.  It  was  crowded  as  usual  with 
the  matinee  crowd.  She  hadn’t 
noticed  them,  but  made  her  way 
to  her  seat.  When  the  orchestra 
began  the  overture  to  Carmen  she 
was  even  less  aware  of  the  people. 

Michael  slipped  into  the  seat 
next  to  her  and  he  held  her  coat 
during  the  performance.  When 
it  was  over  and  the  lights  went  on, 
Meg  reached  for  her  coat  and 
touched  Michael’s  hand.  He 
laughed  easily,  and  oddly  enough 
she  hadn’t  been  embarrassed.  It 
seemed  right  that  he  was  there. 

"You  were  in  another  world,” 
he  said,  "and  I  didn’t  want  to  in¬ 


trude.  I  didn’t  mind  holding 
your  coat,  really.” 

She  smiled  and  it  was  like  she 
had  known  him  all  her  life.  He 
was  that  someone  who  was  al¬ 
ways  with  her,  only  this  time  she 
could  actually  see  him.  He  had 
walked  home  with  her,  and  when 
he  had  taken  her  hand,  it  didn’t 
seem  strange  at  all. 

Michael  understood  her  and  her 
dreams.  Often  when  he’d  talk  to 
her  she’d  be  far  away.  When  she’d 
come  back,  he  would  say,  "Wel¬ 
come  back,  stranger.”  They’d 
laugh  then,  and  everything  was 
wonderful. 

He  could  always  make  her 
laugh.  He  was  the  gay  one;  she, 
the  quiet  one.  Too  different? 
Not  really.  Michael  needed  some¬ 
one  to  steady  him,  and  Meg  was 
that  person. 

He  made  her  believe  in  him  and 
she  was  certain  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life.  She  was  sure  of  Mi¬ 
chael  and  that  was  enough.  They 
were  in  love  and  that  would  never 
change.  She  built  her  whole  ex¬ 
istence  upon  that  love,  and  sud¬ 
denly  nothing  was  impossible.  She 
could  reach  for  heaven,  and  it 
would  be  there,  waiting. 

When  did  it  change?  She 
couldn’t  remember  exactly  now. 
And  was  it  so  important — remem¬ 
bering  when?  It  was  over  and 
that  was  what  actually  mattered. 

Michael  had  left  her  as  easily  as 
he  had  found  her.  One  night  they 
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had  kissed,  and  when  it  was  over, 
he  had  looked  at  her  for  just  a  mo¬ 
ment;  then  he  said,  **Good-bye, 
Meg.”  No  re-ason,  no  explanation 
why — but  then,  she  had  no  need 
to  ask.  Those  pink  clouds  didn’t 
exist  after  all;  no  use  to  try  to 
find  them.  Michael  was  still 
searching  for  what  he  wanted 
from  life;  she  wasn’t  it.  They 
were  different  after  all,  or  was  it 
she  that  was  different? 


No  matter  —  everything  was 
changed  now.  He  left  her  and 
she  was  quite  alone.  And  Meg 
had  all  the  time  in  the  world.  All 
the  time  she  wanted  to  take  to 
stand  and  watch  the  rain  come 
down;  slowly,  slower,  until  it 
would  stop.  When  would  it 
cease?  Today,  tomorrow,  who 
could  tell?  Who  could  tell  about 
rain,  or  music,  or  love?  One  could 
only  wait  and  see. 


ON  THE  ARMS  OF  GREY  SOLDIERS 


The  El, 

On  legs  of  muscled  steel. 

Ran  the  race  of  the  great  city  streets. 

In  rain. 

Yellow  light  rested  on  its  bare  tracks 
And  ran  neon  into  each  corner  of  my  eyes. 

My  eyes. 

Searching  for  cousin  scenes. 

Tired  of  her  immobility  and  ran  away. 

— Thomas  Sheehan 
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WATER 


White  waters  that  crash 

Further  on  down 

By  my  house  slide 

Through  a  small  marsh-brown; 

The  land  is  low 
The  water  pureclear; 

But  for  a  few  pines 
The  road  comes  near, 

And  when  in  the  autumn 
The  springs  run  dry 
Come  down  brown  Shelleys 
Of  the  sky 

And  the  deer  of  the  wood 
The  color  of  leaves 
Them  stand  in  the  waterly 
Perils  of  trees, 

When  the  night  unwinds 
From  the  moon  is  like  chrome 
And  supper  is  waiting 
And  get  I  must  home 

Past  feet  I  would  follow 
To  its  marsh-brown  brink. 

Start  out  with  the  people 
Come  downland  for  drink. 


Luman 
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II 


There’s  a  pool  between  fields 
Near  I  go  and  be  still 
When  the  moon  like  smoke 
From  the  elms  of  the  hill 

Moth-trails  in  the  fields 
Pale  footless  and  white 
And  lifts  in  vague  beautiful 
Business  tonight; 

And  the  birches  below 
Lift  soft  in  the  air 
Pale  shimmering  bent 
On  the  waterfloor  there 

And  an  elm  starts  up 
In  a  great  brown  wood 
Breathes,  lifts  into  arms 
And  a  great  still  hood; 

And  I  kneel  me  before 
Its  floory  dark  springs 
With  my  face  to  my  hands 
Ingathering  things, 

For  the  water  is  filled 
With  white-moon  beams 
And  I  lift  them  out  all 
In  still  numberless  dreams. 


«,  SU/J. 


Edward 

Thomas 


The  warm  July  sun  filtered 
through  the  half-shut  Vene¬ 
tian  blinds,  casting  a  feeble, 
wraithlike  shimmer  onto  the  thick 
oriental  carpets  of  the  Adams  Fu¬ 
neral  Home.  The  four  elderly 
ladies,  seated  stiff-backed,  hands 
clasped  in  laps,  wearing  sickly 
frowns,  the  closest  they  could 
come  to  a  look  of  bereavement, 
resembled  a  supreme  court  bench 
rather  than  a  group  of  mourners. 
Like  deliberating  judges,  two  of 
the  women  wore  long,  black 
dresses. 

The  air  was  heavy  with  an  un¬ 
easy  silence  broken  only  by  the 
irregular  and  metallic  hum  of  a 
small  fan  in  the  rear  of  the  room 
which,  more  noisy  than  cooling, 
did  nothing  to  remove  the  musti¬ 
ness  that  the  black  and  silver  pa¬ 
pered  walls  seemed  to  exude.  One 
of  the  ladies,  summoning  her 
courage  and  taking  a  deep  breath, 
shattered  the  stillness  with  a  high- 
pitched  voice. 

'Tt  was  so  sad!  Why,  when  I 
saw  her  in  church  last  week  she 
looked  so  well!  I  even  remarked 
to  Anne  how  well  she  looked. 
Seemed  to  be  getting  back  her 
color.” 

One  of  the  women  in  black 
sniffed  and  dabbed  her  eyes  with 
a  small,  perfumed  handkerchief. 
The  speaker  thought  the  action 
encouraging  and  proceeded  with 
her  reminiscences. 

In  the  next  five  minutes  she 
spoke  fragmentarily  of  the  whole 
lives  of  the  Stanton  sisters,  of  Ju¬ 


dith  and  Ruth,  but  particularly  of 
Esther,  the  deceased.  She  re¬ 
called  the  big  house,  the  gay  par¬ 
ties  of  youth,  the  boarding  schools, 
the  summers  at  Cape  Cod  and  the 
sedate  teas  of  later  years.  It  was 
when  speaking  of  the  parties  that 
her  talk  flowed  most  freely.  How 
well  she  remembered,  she  said,  Es¬ 
ther  looking  so  beautiful  in  a 
lawn-green  evening  gown,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  dancing  all  night  with 
that  handsome  William  King. 

Judith  Stanton  stiffened  at  the 
mention  of  this  particular  inci¬ 
dent  and  the  reference  to  Wil¬ 
liam  King.  The  speaker,  momen¬ 
tarily  silent,  looked  at  the  quiet 
form  in  the  casket  and  sighed. 
**Such  a  beautiful  girl  .  .  .  pity 
she  never  married.  Would  have 
made  ...” 

Judith  stiffened  even  more  and 
to  accent  the  fact  that  she  wished 
the  conversation  to  cease  gave  a 
polite  but  firm  cough.  The  speak¬ 
er  hesitated  irresolutely  and  fin¬ 
ished  the  sentence  in  an  inaudible 
whisper. 

The  room  was  again  quiet  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  whizzing  fan  and  the 
now  frequent  sniffling  of  Ruth 
Stanton.  Two  of  the  ladies,  after 
nodding  silently  to  one  another, 
extended  their  hands  and  their 
condolences  and  left. 

During  the  course  of  the  after¬ 
noon  the  sisters  were  continually 
rising  to  greet  each  new  sympa¬ 
thizer,  whose  remarks  on  the  fine- 
looking  corpse  and  the  suddenness 
of  death  evoked  a  silent  nod  from 
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Judith  and  a  sniffle  from  the 
seated  Ruth.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
on  the  carpet  grew  increasingly 
dim  as  the  afternoon  passed.  The 
fan,  silenced  at  the  request  of  Ju¬ 
dith,  did  nothing  to  break  the 
dreary  quiet. 

The  hands  of  the  electric  clock 
above  the  olive- tinted  fire¬ 
place  showed  three  hours  had 
passed  since  the  last  caller  had  de¬ 
parted.  Noting  this,  Judith  re¬ 
marked,  *Terhaps  we  had  better 
go  out  for  dinner  now.’’  Ruth  did 
not  reply;  she  was  gazing  slightly 
open-mouthed  past  Judith  at  a 
man  who  had  just  entered  the 
room.  Judith  turned  to  regard 
the  figure  in  the  doorway. 

She  saw  a  white-maned,  slightly 
stooped  figure  in  a  wrinkled  blue 
linen  suit  of  fashionable  cut.  His 
black  tie  was  adorned  with  a  sol¬ 
itary  blob  of  white  half-concealed 
by  the  fold  of  his  coat.  He  stood 
there  for  a  moment  blinking,  ad¬ 
justing  his  eyes  to  the  half -dark¬ 
ness  of  the  room.  Judith  did  not 
move  to  •  greet  him.  She  would 
not  move,  she  thought  she  would 
not  speak  to  William  King.  Out¬ 
rageous  thing,  the  nerve  of  that 
fortune  hunter,  but  she  had  foiled 
him,  she  had  gained  the  victory, 
and  now  she  would  ignore  him. 

Ruth  made  a  half-hearted  at¬ 
tempt  to  rise,  but  was  stared  back 
into  her  chair,  where  she  sat 
squirming  uncomfortably.  King 
stood  at  the  casket  for  a  minute, 
his  right  hand  holding  his  grey 
Homberg  over  his  heart,  his  sor¬ 


rowful,  blinking  eyes  fixed  on  the 
half-smiling  Esther.  He  closed  his 
eyes. 

*'If  there  is  anything  I  can  do 
...”  he  half-whispered  to  the 
room.  At  length  he  turned  away 
from  the  corpse,  uttered  a  hoarse 
**Good  evening,”  and  started  for 
the  door. 

"Good  afternoon,”  piped  Ruth 
after  the  departing  figure.  Judith 
sniffled. 

They  ate  dinner  in  silence.  Ju¬ 
dith,  shaken  by  the  appearance  of 
King  at  the  wake,  could  not  stop 
his  image  from  popping  into  her 
mind.  She  nibbled  at  her  food, 
toying  at  it  like  a  cat  with  a 
mouse.  "Why  did  he  come?”  she 
thought.  "He  had  no  reason  to, 
no  right  ...  his  relations  with  the 
Stantons  were  over  years  ago.  He 
kept  trying,  but  after  that  night 
things  were  never  the  same;  she 
had  seen  to  that  .  .  .  tried  to  see 
her  again,  kept  calling.  I  told 
him  Esther  was  not  in  .  .  .  she 
cried,  but  after  a  while  he  stopped 
coming.  Then  there  were  the  let¬ 
ters,  but  Esther  never  saw  those 
.  .  .  But  why,  now,  after  all  these 
years,  did  he  come  back?  He 
meant  nothing  to  us  .  .  .  thing  of 
the  past  .  .  .  those  days  are  dead. 
Dead.  The  word  stuck  in  her 
mind.  She  thought  of  the  sweet¬ 
faced  Esther  lying  so  still.  Dead. 
Nothing  anyone  can  do  about  it 
now.  Not  I  nor  William  King 
.  .  .  no  one.” 

"Judith,”  Ruth'  s  voice  was  as 
soft  as  the  hand  she  placed  on  ju- 
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dith’s  arm.  ''Hadn’t  we  better  go 
back  now?” 

"Yes,  yes,  we  shall  go  back 
now.”  Judith’s  voice  was  hollow, 
sounding  far  away. 


Back  in  the  funeral  parlor 
Judith  moved  like  one  in  a 
dream,  standing  stiffly,  ex¬ 
tending  her  hand,  nodding,  sel¬ 
dom  speaking. 

"She  looked  so  grieved,”  one 
lady  said  of  her. 

"Stricken,”  whispered  another. 
"Must  have  been  a  great  shock.” 

The  doors  of  the  funeral  home 
closed  at  nine.  The  sisters  fol¬ 
lowed  the  last  straggling  mourner 
into  the  street.  Judith’s  eyes 
stared  blankly  into  the  shadows. 

"Judith,”  murmured  Ruth  in 
a  tone  of  gentle  pleading,  "do  we 
have  to  go  back  to  the  house  to¬ 
night?  Can’t  we  wait  until  after 
the  funeral?  There  are  so  many 
memories  in  the  old  place?” 

"Yes,  you’re  right.  Where  shall 
we  go?” 

"We  can  stay  at  the  hotel.” 
Ruth  hailed  a  passing  cab.  It  was 
a  decrepit  old  vehicle  driven  by 
an  equally  old  cabbie. 


"Where  do  you  want  to  go, 
ladies?  Oh,  hello.  Miss  Stanton,” 
he  croaked.  "Sorry  I  couldn’t 
come  to  the  wake.” 

"Hello,  Ti.  The  hotel,  please.” 

"Sure  sad  about  Miss  Esther.” 

"Yes,”  said  Judith  in  a  haunted 
voice.  "It  was  ...  a  tragedy.” 

The  vehicle  stopped  before  the 
revolving  doors  of  the  hotel.  Ruth 
gently  guided  Judith  into  the  lob¬ 
by.  She  had  to  remind  her  sister 
to  tip  the  cabbie. 

The  sisters  sat  silently  together 
on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  hard  and 
narrow  twin  beds  in  their  hotel 
room.  After  a  while  Ruth  ob¬ 
served:  "It  really  was  so  sad  about 
Esther.  Dying  suddenly,  with 
only  us  around  her.  If  only  she 
had  married  and  had  children, 
things  might  have  been  .  .  .  dif¬ 
ferent.” 

"It  does  no  use  to  talk  about 
it  now.  No  use,”  said  Judith 
harshly. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,”  answered 
Ruth  quietly.  She  slipped  away 
and  went  down  to  the  newsstand 
in  the  lobby,  to  see  whether  the 
paper  had  given  the  correct  time 
for  Esther’s  funeral.  When  she 
came  back,  she  found  Judith  al¬ 
ready  in  bed,  asleep. 
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NIGHT  SONG  II 


Mild  winter’s  silken  streets  are  filled  tonight 
Where  drunken  men  in  colors  stand  to  fawn 
On  painted  girls,  with  fuming  boys  whose  fright 
Is  every  .deathless  love  will  die  at  dawn. 

A  minister  of  Nothing  starts  to  rap 
Against  his  Cross  of  tin  a  dry  beer  can — 

And  converts  with  a  hungry  clap 
Stamp  to  psalms  behind  the  unsheared  man. 

The  negro  night  nods  with  sleeping  sounds 
When  larvae  infants  start  their  crawl  in  streets 
That  are  too  full  of  sneak-eyed  clowns 
And  nymphs  too  young  to  smell  like  Turkish  meats. 
Not  now  as  when  each  street  a  Murder  Row 
At  night,  where  cut-purse  crept  and  harlot  slept 
And  good  men  clutched  their  fear  and  dared  not  go 
To  foodless  beasts.  The  home  was  never  left. 

Ah!  then  the  Cross  was  raised  above  the  Crown. 

And  who  so  basely  born  of  unknown  men 

Would  be  that  bold  to  scream  We’ll  pull  Him  down!”? 

Not  now,  when  the  Cross  is  made  of  tin. 

Higher,  higher  in  whirlpools  of  the  night 
My  soul  will  soar  ten  thousand  leaping  bounds 
And  whisk  about  (Oh  Lord!)  in  dizzy  flight 
Beyond  the  teeth  of  snapping,  dink-toed  hounds. 

To  rest,  to  rest  no  more,  no  more  with  men 
Until,  when  shot  from  out  the  greying  skies 
Of  mushroom  clouds,  it  falls  to  earth  again 
Onto  the  city  streets,  and  writhes  and  dies. 

But  down  these  streets,  full-centuries  of  night. 

The  Christ-image  stalks  me  through  a  mist 
Of  words.  Ringed  here  and  there  in  spots  of  light 
He  holds  the  bloodless  wounds  that  they  have  kissed. 
This  negro  night  wakes  with  sparkling  eyes 
That  cloud  too  late  in  tears.  The  winter  streets 
Look  up  suddenly  in  wild  surprise. 

And  only  these,  the  lonely  ones.  He  meets  .  .  . 

— Jos.  M.  Curran 
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LATE  BUS 


W.  Kirk  Sheehan 


I’LL  see  you  Pat,  so  long  Tom,  ya,  sure  I 
can  get  the  bus  right  up  the  street  from 
here,  ya,  okay,  thanks  for  the  ride,  see  you 
tomorrow,  so  long”. 

I  left  the  car  and  walked  up  the  street  to 
the  carbarn  where  I  would  get  my  bus  home. 
I  just  walked.  There  was  no  need  to  hurry.  If 
I  ran  to  catch  the  bus,  it  would  leave  before  I 
got  there.  If  I  just  took  my  time,  I  would  get 
to  the  terminal  before  the  bus  even  came  out 
of  the  barn,  and  Fd  have  to  wait  anyway.  I 
was  tired.  Why  run? 

**I  suppose  rll  have  to  wait  in  that  dingy 
shack  they  pass  off  as  a  shelter.  Why  is  it  that 
every  time  I  have  to  come  home  this  way  it’s 
just  after  a  rainstorm?  If  anything  gives  that 
place  a  rare  fragrance  it’s  rain  and  dampness.” 

I  got  to  the  stop  and  sat  on  the  long  nar¬ 
row  plank  inside  the  shelter.  It  was  very  quiet, 
and  very  dark  except  for  the  view  of  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Windows,  illuminated  like  lantern  slides, 
projected  in  the  darkness.  These  places  always 
struck  me  as  being  devoid  of  any  sort  of 
warmth  and  friendliness.  They  never  seemed 
happy.  Not  that  I  expect  them  to  be  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  fun-house  or  cabana  club,  but  they 
possess  the  attitude  of  people  who  drive  buses, 
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They’re  glum,  and  lack  any  emo¬ 
tion,  except  when  yelling  at  a 
motorist  who  has  succeeded  in 
^Taking”  them  out  at  a  street  cor¬ 
ner. 

I  could  see  in  the  terminal  win¬ 
dows.  I  could  hear  the  voices 
faintly  ringing,  bounding  about 
the  shining,  glaring  tasteless  brown 
walls.  Why  do  such  places  always 
have  brown  walls?  Worse  than 
that,  why  is  there  always  an  idi¬ 
otic  lighter  brown  band  running 
around  the  girth  of  the  room? 
It’s  just  like  a  frightened  mouse, 
having  scampered  across  the  floor, 
decides  to  go  up  the  wall.  It 
dodges  up  walls  through  radiators, 
over  doorways  and  transoms.  I 
have  even  seen  thermostats  pro¬ 
tected  by  this  useless  band  of 
lighter  brown,  just  like  Hadrian’s 
Wall;  ought  to  be  called  Hadrian 
Brown.  The  scene  lacked  a  third 
dimension. 

A  boy  about  my  age  came  out 
of  the  terminal  and  slowly,  with 
deliberate,  measured,  metered 
strides  sauntered  over  to  the  shel¬ 
ter.  His  thumbs  in  the  belt  loops 
of  his  Levis,  collar  up,  thickly 
soled  brogans  dumbly,  hollowly 
‘^clocking”  on  the  irregular  mac¬ 
adamized  yard.  This  kid  struck 
me  as  a  real  Yo-Yo. 

He  entered  the  shelter,  and 
propped  himself  on  the  end  of  the 
bench,  back  against  the  far  wall, 
feet  and  legs  set  out  before  him. 
Then  he  started  to  whistle.  That’s 
all  right,  but  he  doesn’t  even 
know  the  melody,  over  and  over. 


**Hey  there,  you  with  the  stars  in 
your  eyes”,  this  .  .  over  and  over! 
Of  course  he  provided  variations 
of  his  theme:  between  his  teeth, 
breathing  in,  and  breathing  out, 
what  misery.  Had  I  foreseen 
this,  I  would  have  run  to  catch 
the  bus.  Now  I’m  getting  cyni¬ 
cal,  I  must  be  tired,  I  feel  tired. 

At  last  the  bus  comes  out  of 
the  barn.  The  kid  gets  in  first,  I 
follow;  I’m  just  at  the  top  when 
my  eye  catches  a  light  off  to  my 
left  in  the  area  that,  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  in  darkness.  I  see  a 
light  and  hear  a  sound.  The  two 
fade  as  swiftly  as  they  appeared. 
But  what  I  heard  was  strange. 
**Throw  her  out  here.”  Throw 
who  out?  Where? 

I  knew  where  I  was.  Where  is 
the  place  where  that  sound  orig¬ 
inated?  There’s  a  gin  mill  right 
around  the  corner  from  the  yard. 
That  voice  must  have  been  in  the 
back  alley  of  the  place.  All  right, 
I  heard  but  what  did  I  see?  All 
I  saw  was  a  light,  just  a  bare  bulb 
in  a  twisted  fixture.  It  was  globe¬ 
less,  and  the  light  came  swiftly 
and  harshly.  I  didn’t  see  any 
forms  or  shadows,  but  I  did  hear. 
I  heard  distinctly,  *'Throw  her  out 
here.” 

Hell,  what  differenece  does  it 
make?  What  would  people  be 
doing  throwing  bodies  out  into 
alleys, — that  went  out  with  Al 
Capone  and  bathtub  gin. 

The  bus  started  to  leave  the 
yard  and  passed  the  cafe.  Whish, 
the  bus  jerked  to  a  stop  and  the 
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compressor  slapped  the  doors 
open.  Shhhy  it  started  up  again, 
barely  giving  the  passenger  time 
to  get  on. 

He  was  average  looking,  but 
not  at  ease,  continually  running 
his  hand  back  over  his  dirty  blond 
hair.  He  stood  for  a  few  seconds, 
not  knowing  what  to  do.  But  his 
next  action  was  instinctive.  Start¬ 
ing  to  a  seat,  he  was  caught  in  the 
momentum  of  the  accelerating 
bus,  and  lunged  for  a  stanchion. 
He  forced  himself  back  and  fell 
jokingly  into  the  long  cushion  be¬ 
hind  the  driver.  He  was  practi¬ 
cally  hidden  within  the  folds  of 
the  faded  green  canvas  encircling 
the  driver’s  area. 

I  had  automatically  followed  his 
stumbling  gyrations  across  the 
aisle.  When  his  hand  released  its 
grasp  on  the  pole,  I  saw  clearly 
stenciled  the  bloody  outline  of 
his  fingers.  Wa^  this  ”her”  killer? 

WHEN  we  reached  the 
square,  a  bunch  of  old 
maid  -  type  old  ladies 
chuckled  into  the  bus.  As  they 
passed  him  one  spoke,  **Well,  well, 
seems  like  you’ve  been  out  of 
school  for  a  long,  long  time.  How 
are  you,  you  look  fine?”  His  only 
reply  was  a  faint  nod  of  polite 
agreement.  Actually  with  her 
recognition  of  him,  he  had  just 


about  collapsed.  A  strained,  sus¬ 
tained  silence  followed. 

What’s  the  matter  with  me? 
He  can’t  be  a  killer,  things  don’t 
happen  like  this,  it’s  too  clear,  or¬ 
derly,  too  trite!  He’s  just  a  little 
drunk,  probably  cut  his  hand  on 
a  glass,  he’s  embarrassed  at  having 

people  see  him  like  this . poor 

slob. 

My  stop  is  coming  up.  I  work 
my  way  towards  the  front;  he 
beats  me  to  the  coin  box.  He  gives 
a  quarter  to  the  driver  to  be 
changed  into  two  dimes  and  five 
pennies.  He  starts  to  fumble 
with  the  coins,  and  strangely 
enough  the  driver  doesn’t  seem  at 
all  impatient  with  him,  he  even 
helps  him! 

**Here,  I’ll  make  it  easy  for  you; 
here,  a  dime  and  three  cents;  I’ll 
make  it  easy  for  you.” 

I  had  to  get  change,  too.  This 
guy  might  be  polite,  but  is  he 
slow!  First  one  ever  to  give  me 
the  pennies  first,  then  the  ditnes. 
When  I  step  from  the  bus,  I  can’t 
see  the  man  with  the  bloody  hand. 
I  didn’t  know  his  name,  and  I  no 
longer  feel  it  necessary  or  polite 
to  refer  to  him  as  a  murderer.  I’m 
tired  and  I  want  to  get  home.  I 
cross  the  street  and  walk.  My 
heels  make  a  funny  clock  on  the 
sidewalk,  and  I  remark  to  myself 
on  what  a  pointless  noise  it  is. 


I 
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INCARNA  TION 


When  rivulets  of  autumn  bronze 
Glint  in  the  jagged  Tyrol’s  gray 
Where  an  Alpine  reef  lies  murmuring 
Under  a  cotton-fleeted  bay, 

Then  the  Zillerground  comes  skipping 
Through  the  stones  that  make  her  mapless  way. 

Then  the  sheen  of  her  crystal  slipper  darts 
In  a  quiet  place  where  the  watchful  fir 
Waits  in  the  mist  to  declare  his  love 
With  song  of  wind  and  gift  of  myrrh. 

Then  the  touch  of  her  silver  cheek  is  pressed 
To  the  crimson  branch  that  arches  low 
While  a  kiss  of  frost  is  left  in  exchange 
For  the  warmth  of  an  autumn  leaf  aglow. 

Then  the  song  from  her  gypsy  throat  falls  sweet 
When  the  thrushes  hide  in  a  sea  of  maize 
And  send  their  cadenced  answer  back 
On  meadow-tides  of  whispered  praise. 

— John  H.  Spurk 
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TONIGHT  FOR  US 


Peace  flows  into  me 

As  the  tide  to  the  pool  by  the  shore; 

It  is  mine  forevermore, 

It  will  not  ebb  like  the  sea. 

I  am  the  pool  of  blue 

That  worships  the  vivid  sky; 

My  hopes  were  heaven-high, 

They  were  all  fulfilled  in  you. 

I  am  the  pool  of  gold 

When  sunset  burns  and  dies — 

You  are  my  deepening  skies; 

Give  me  your  stars  to  hold. 

The  moon  is  a  curving  flower  of  gold. 
The  sky  is  still  and  blue; 

The  moon  was  made  for  the  sky  to  hold. 
And  I  for  you. 

The  moon  is  a  flower  without  a  stem. 
The  sky  is  luminous; 

Eternity  was  made  for  them. 

Tonight  for  us. 

— Mary  Alice  Roberts 
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STONES  I  TROD 


From  naked  stones  of  agony 
I  will  build  a  house  for  me; 

As  a  mason  all  alone 

I  will  raise  it  stone  by  stone,  ^ 
And  every  stone  where  I  have  bled 
Will  show  a  sign  of  dusky  red. 

I  have  not  gone  the  way  in  vain, 
For  I  have  good  of  all  my  pain; 
My  spirit’s  quiet  house  will  be 
Built  of  naked  stones  I  trod 
On  roads  where  I  lost  sight  of  God. 


— Mary  Alice  Roberts 
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